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here no more to do with literary phenomena 
or distinct thoughts and feelings — that I can 
offer you neither a formula nor an epithet. 
Perhaps the general character of French dic- 
tion will induce us to praise this nation for its 
quickness of thought, its refined taste and its 
prompt expressiveness. 

I remember that I once found beneath the 
illustration of an advertisement some words 
which referred to the inimitable grace of Paris 
ladies: Prenez un peu ;a, Mesdames les 
&rangeres! With this mysterious expressive 
little word "ja" I must content myself pro- 
visionally as to the psychological nucleus of 
French accentuation. But I believe too firmly 
in the power and unlimited zeal of scientific 
researches not to agree with the answer I re- 
ceived once from a German colleague on this 
same subject: Das "ca" soil auch noch her- 
auskommen!" 

M. J. Minckwitz. 
Karlsruhe. 



GERMAN FOLK-POETR Y. 
PoetischeBeziehungen desMenschen zurPflan- 
zen- und Tierwelt im heutigen Volkslied auf 
hochdeutschem Boden. Von M.E. Marriage. 
Heidelberg dissertation, 1898. Reprinted 
from Alemannia, xxvi (Bonn, 1898), pp. 97- 
183. 
A dissertation, written more often for the 
doctor's title than for the advancement of 
knowledge, is not always fit material for strict 
revision. In the present instance, however.the 
authoress has chosen a topic which is of vital 
importance in the consideration of the Volks- 
lied, and therefore, of the modern German 
lyric ; namely, the treatment of Nature (vege- 
table and animal life) in its relationship to Man 
(human life). That she has treated the subject 
incoherently is to be regretted, for only a 
logical and full classification can help matters, 
and, if nothing essentially new and convincing 
can be offered, the investigation had better be 
left where Ludwig Uhland was content to 
leave it. 

Characteristic of Dr. Marriage's treatment of 
the whole question is the second paragraph of 
her introductory remarks (p. 97),' where she 
naively deals with the different attitude 

1 I quote from Alemannia, xxvi, Heft 2. 



towards nature in the Volkslied and the Kunst- 
lied. 

"For the cultured man.the dweller in the city," 
she says, " nature is rather a dilletantism ; for 
the peasant it is a business. Sundays and holi- 
days we pay her a formal visit; he is in the 
fields week in, week out, with the cattle, and 
his songs show unmistakable traces of this." 
[Query : Of his being with the cattle?] "There- 
fore nature-pictures obtrude themselves upon 
the poetizing part of the people for the adorn- 
ment as well as the elucidation of the song." 
Why "therefore"? Does the peasant in his 
barnyard represent the Volksdichter, and the 
townsman in his shop or his study, the Runst- 
dichter f 

Paragraph three defines the sense hi which 
the authoress uses the term " modern Volks- 
lied." 

"By modern Volkstied,"she says, "I understand 
such songs as are gladly sung by the people 
to-day, no matter whether they be of ancient 
or of recent origin." 

Yet, after this sweeping statement of her po- 
sition, she excludes from examination 

"all songs which can be referred to a near 
source in the Kunstlyrik; besides, very gener- 
ally, Low-German songs, church folk-songs, 
children's songs, Lugenlieder, Spruche and 
Schnaderhvpfel. ' ' 

How carefully Dr. Marriage excludes Schna- 
derhitpfel may be gathered when actual count 
of her citations reveals the fact that she calls 
two collections of them to witness forty-two 
times (Ludw. v. Hormann's Schnaderhiipfel 
aus den Alpen, twenty-one times ; H. Dunger's 
Rund&s und Reimsprfiche aus dent Vogtlande, 
twenty-one times). 

Suppose, however, that the authoress be 
taken at her word, and it be granted that she 
abides strictly by the definition of the term 
Volkslied which she sets up : of what value can 
a study of the Volkslied 's attitude towards 
nature be, which leaves out of consideration 
the older Volkslieder as such, and deals only 
with the popular songs of the day, which may 
again be old Volkslieder or modern street-bal- 
lads {Gassenhaiter)f 

Confusion becomes chaos, when the treat- 
ment is closely examined : the divisions of the 
study will serve to make this apparent.* They 
begin as follows : 

/. Plant and Man. A. Parallels, i. Beauty. 
2. Ugliness.— The Life of Plants: j. Bloom. 
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#. Fading of the Blossom. 5. Falling of 
Leaves. 6. The withered Tree. 7. Border-land. 

Why class 7, " Border-land," appears as a 
division under A. " Parallels " is not clear even 
after reading the dissertation.' 

Dr. Marriage's method of quotation is re- 
condite. The cabalistic Bratranel (p. 99,note) 
doubtless refers to Bratranek's charming Bei- 
trage zu einerASslhetik derPflanzenwelt (Leip- 
zig, Brockhaus, 1853 ) ; Meinert's Alte teutsche 
Volkslieder in der Mundart des Kuhliindehens 
appears under its mystifying second title der 
Fylgie' (p. 182), etc., etc. The collector of the 
Odenwalder Volkslieder is called Zopf instead 
of Zapf— a dangerous error. Schottky is like- 
wise called Scholtky.and his (and Ziska's) book 
(CEsterreichische Volkslieder) is antedated ten 
years ; other like mistakes occur, but exempla 
sunt odiosa. 

Philip S. Allen. 
University of Chicago. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
A Life of William Shakespeare, by Sidney 
Lee. With portraits and facsimiles. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 
With a modest confidence in his ability to 
"supply within a brief compass an exhaustive 
and well-arranged statement of the facts of 
Shakespeare's career, achievement, and repu- 
tation," 

Mr. Sidney Lee takes his scholarly pen in hand, 
and the Shakespeare-loving world is to be con- 
gratulated that he has chosen so worthy a sub- 
ject and that his success is so unquestionable. 
The book has so firm a foundation as Mr. 
Lee's article on Shakespeare in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, and has the ad- 
vantage of freedom from the necessary limita- 
tions of the Dictionary. It is not new to have 
imagination applied to the Shakespearian 
problem, to have appreciation, even scholar- 
ship per se, but the imagination that never for- 
gets its need of a substantial basis, the appre- 
ciation that does not worship from afar, but 
meets the poet "like a vera brither," the schol- 

2 It should, of course, be remembered that the classification 
of such material is extremely difficult and can often, as in the 
present instance, be based upon superficial differences only.- - 
Class seven contains cases which belong under A as much as 
under B (Beseelung- der Pflanun), and ought, strictly speak- 
ing, to form a category distinct from both. — Die Fylgie is, in 
the tradition of the Kuhliindchen, a benevolent spirit or deity, 
a patroness of folk-song (cf. the Norse fyttjd); Meinert ar- 
bitrarily assumes the existence of a masculine deity of like 
name. H .K. S. 



arship that is not led astray by the will-of-the- 
wisp of some fancied discovery — these are so 
uncommon that Mr. Lee's work becomes of 
rare value in that it is marked from beginning 
to end by an intellectualized common sense 
that knows its aim and is never beguiled from 
the pursuit. 

This volume of three hundred and fifty-seven 
pages covers the ground of Shakespeare's life 
and the development of his genius, with chap- 
ters on his descendants, the Shakespearian au- 
tographs, portraits, and memorials, and a val- 
uable bibliography. His posthumous reputa- 
tion is traced, and his influence on the stage 
and literature of foreign nations. There is 
also an appendix,— and one of the tests of a 
maker of books is his ability to manage an ap- 
pendix, to avoid matter so disconnected with 
the text that it serves merely to display the 
learning of the author, or so closely connected 
that one is annoyed at the many pages that lie 
between the kindred paragraphs. Here, too, 
Mr. Lee shows his skill. His appendix treats 
of subjects that could not be brought into the 
main text without destroying its continuity, 
but which are too interesting and valuable as 
collaterals to be put without the covers of the 
book. 

He writes for a clearly defined audience. 
His readers are not expected to "know it all," 
and to care for nothing but brilliancy of style, 
but they are required to be of a cast of mind 
that will recognize the value of evidence and 
will appreciate scholarly conclusions. He has 
a fine grasp of his subject, a straight-forward 
ease of style that makes us forget the words 
in the thought, the more practicable because 
the book is so absolutely impersonal. Only a 
lover of Shakespeare could have written it, but 
Mr. Lee's resolute self-restraint, and avoidance 
of imaginative theories and aesthetic criticism 
give it a calm, dispassionate tone that inspires 
confidence. We do not feel with any poignan- 
cy the suspicious impulse to investigate when 
he designates a story as "credible tradition," 
and when he makes a definite assertion, it is 
only an over-tender literary conscience that is 
impelled to "verify the references." Some- 
times we wish that he had not barred out the 
imagination quite so rigidly; for example, 
when he states that in Warwickshire there 
were in the sixteenth century twenty-four vil- 
lages containing Shakespeare families, and that 
in Rowington, but twelve miles from Stratford, 
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